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Two THE viTaL and pressing prob- 
lems schools for the blind the present 
time concern the education the mentally 
retarded child and that the partially seeing 
child. This article deals only with provisions 
for the latter. Years ago many superintend- 
ents schools for the blind took the stand 
that their institutions were for blind children 
and that any children admitted there would 
educated such. The result was that many 
parents would not send their partially seeing 
children these schools. Consequently re- 
mained for the public schools make pro- 
vision for children who had some usable sight 
but whose vision was defective hin- 


Dr. Potts has been assistant director the 
American Foundation for the Blind since 1937. Before 
going the Foundation was principal the Mary- 
land School for the Blind and superintendent the 
Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind. has con- 
ducted surveys seventeen the schools for the blind 
the United States and has visited all but two the 
others; th@refore well informed regard the 
problems and needs such schools. 
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der their progress regular classes. This so- 
lution was most satisfactory, because the edu- 
cation these children properly public 
school problem. psychologically, socially, 
and economically injurious these children 
treat them blind. Practically all them 
will continue use such sight they have 
and will not through life blind persons. 
They should educated differently from and, 
fact, should not have too much contact with 
blind persons. However, the public schools 
have been very slow establishing classes 
for partially seeing pupils. some states 
provision has yet been made for them and 
many others provision has been made for only 
few. Recently the attitude regard their 
admission has changed several schools for 
the blind. The superintendents are more will- 
ing accept them students provided ade- 
quate provision has not been made for them 
elsewhere. There are probably several reasons 
for this change. The enrollment many 
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residential schools has been noticeably de- 
creasing and the plants are not operating 
full capacity and hence their greatest ef- 
ficiency. This encourages the broadening 
admission requirements and the acceptance 
pupils who few years ago would not have 
been allowed enter. Some these are 
lower mentality; others have considerable 
amount sight. the latter are accepted 
increasing numbers, some special provision 
being made for them. This, however, varies 
greatly. Much has been learned from experi- 
ence with sight-saving classes the public 
schools and great deal equipment and 
much material has been prepared adapted 
which can used such classes the 
schools for the blind. number new 
superintendents these schools have had 
public school experience and carry over the 
field special education ideas which they ac- 
quired regard general education. Some 
these ideas fit; others not. For instance, 
partially seeing pupils public schools 
much their work possible with the other 
pupils. This should be, for most 
them will through life seeing persons. 
But partially seeing pupils schools for the 
blind should their work pos- 
sible with the other pupils, for the very same 
reason. 

several schools for the blind, classes have 
now been established for pupils with 20/200 
vision better, under the guidance spe- 
cially trained teachers. The use large type 
books such classes limited because few 
such books are available for any subject 
the lower grades and practically none the 
upper grades, and most cases these books 
are not the same those available braille. 
Superintendents and teachers have found 
hard cope with this problem. Some have 
special class for the younger pupils and al- 
low those the upper grades use inkprint 
books; others attempt teach braille the 
sight-saving pupils the sixth grade and 
thereafter require them use braille books. 


Both plans are bad for the pupils physically 
and the latter also psychologically. Both are 
apt worse than educating these pupils 
public schools because the natural and arti- 
ficial lighting many schools for the blind 
seems intended make pupils blind they 
are not already so, and many teachers the 
blind seem particularly negligent regard 
conserving the sight which some their 
pupils retain. say this advisedly because 
have observed many instances pupils 
who use inkprint books and yet are seated far 
from the natural artificial light sources. 
The present situation, which quite com- 
plex, can improved only gradually, but 
few suggestions may prove valuable. the 
first place there are and will continue 
many children with from 20/200 20/70 
vision who not live within reach 
sight-saving class and are too widely scattered 
justify the establishment such classes for 
them. the school for the blind city 
fair size, seems best for sight-saving 
classes organized the public schools 
and for children from outlying districts live 
the school for the blind and attend these 
public school classes. this cannot ar- 
ranged, the best located rooms the school 
for the blind should set aside, adequately 
lighted and equipped with desk chairs having 
adjustable, sloping tops, bulletin typewriters, 
and blackboards. Double-action shades should 
installed and all painted surfaces should 
have dull finish. Also, soft chalk, heavy- 
leaded pencils, and wide-ruled paper should 
supplied. the enrollment warrants it, 
there should room for the first three 
four grades; another for the next three four 
grades; and third serve homeroom for 
the more advanced pupils. The first two 
should supplied with large type books. 
Since there are very few such books available 
for the upper grades, great deal sub- 
ject matter should read aloud the 
teacher, means Talking Books. Out- 
lines, examinations, and forth should 
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prepared bulletin typewriters. Duplicated 
and mimeographed material has been tried 
but has not proved very satisfactory. The 
older students should most their work 
with the regular classes and only their study- 
ing the homeroom, The teachers these 
special pupils should very carefully selected 
and have had specialized training sight- 
saving methods, sight conservation, and eye 
hygiene. 

Work with sight-saving pupils still its 
infancy but seems that have been too 
greatly influenced tendency shape all 
pupils the same mould. Since pupils who 
retain considerable sight will through life 
seeing persons, but many cases should 
use their sight little possible, would 
seem best for them learn doing, rather 
than reading. connection with subjects 
depending predominantly 
more use should made the Talking 
Book, the Victrola, the radio, slides, pictures, 
maps, models, and specimens. More time 
should devoted physical education, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, and music. The 
blackboard should used extensively and 
writing should large and plain. The class- 
room should place not only activity 
but also mobility, emphasizing the im- 
portance the child approaching the most 
favorable distance from the matter object 
being studied and taking advantage the 


best illumination. Here individual differences 
play important role because the visual de- 
fects these children vary not only degree 
but also kind. Some the pupils see better 
when the light not too bright, others can- 
not concentrate their sight upon anything 
for very long time. The pupils well 
the teachers should know how much sight 
remains and how should utilized. Be- 
sides making the best possible use sight- 
saving arrangements and devices the pupils 
periods, eye exercises, and the avoidance 
eye strain. 

Educational work must closely tied 
with physical care. These pupils have varying 
amounts sight which should conserved 
and improved, possible. Particular attention 
should given general health and the 
recommendations pediatricians and oph- 
thalmologists. Sometimes sight can im- 
proved planned physical regimen diet 
antiluetic treatment. other cases sight 
can improved operations. Needless 
say, the prescription and use corrective 
economical and injurious educate children 
braille classes when they could sight- 
saving classes, educate others either 
braille sight-saving classes when they could 
public schools, following proper oph- 
thalmological attention. 


BLUEPRINT 
For the Higher Education the Adult Blind 
HERBERT RUSALEM 


LAYING THE for the rehabili- 
tation blind adult, many workers would 
place stress the element achievement. 
establishing certain small, primary goals—such 
the learning braille symbols, the mastery 
simple handcrafts, and the performance 
odd jobs about the house—we permit this 
cumulative experience accomplishment 
develop into reborn self-confidence. The 
visually handicapped individual, through this 
process, begins view the limitations 
blindness more objectively, and finally tends 
accept them and make the necessary ad- 
justments which they demand. 

Our home teachers have made incalculable 
contributions this rehabilitation scheme, 
and continue forge new weapons for 
the fight the form improved mechanical 
devices, guide dogs, and broader under- 
standing the psychology the blind in- 
dividual, their work will increasingly 
significant. This paper, however, deals with 
one phase the problem, one area which 
have done too little continue and 
stimulate the processes living they were 
practiced before the loss sight. 

common characteristic all human be- 
ings insatiable desire for learning. 
almost standard practice graduation 
speakers remind the assembled students 
that education does not end with the grant- 


Herbert Rusalem guidance counselor the Guid- 
ance Department the Anderson School, Staatsburg- 
on-Hudson, New York. former student the 
Overbrook Home Teachers Training Course, and the 
Pennsylvania School Social Work. 


ing degrees and diplomas. Rather, in- 
dicates the beginning new kind edu- 
cation; one which organized knowledge 
tempered and fused with experience. This 
desire learn fulfilled the newly blinded 
adult through the mastery raised type and 
through the acquisition some manual skills. 
Beyond that, home teaching very often sees 
function and regards the teaching aspect 
its work more less complete. But, 
reality, stop this point because have 
the contention the writer that these further 
needs the intelligent blind person should 
met college and graduate level 
some agency designed carry where the 
Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind 
leaves off. 

This way expresses need for the es- 
tablishment institution higher learn- 
ing operating exclusively for the blind. 
does, however, point real need for co- 
ordination and adaptation existing home 
study and correspondence facilities meet 
the requirements the sightless. Over forty 
American colleges and universities are offer- 
ing home study work fields ranging from 
aeronautics zoology. This wealth 
widened horizons could made available 
blind individuals through some intermediate 
agency keyed the needs the blind and 
responsive the techniques that are required 
enable visually handicapped persons 
compete society made seeing people. 

This Agency—University Extension for the 
Blind, you will—would, its first project, 
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make intensive study the courses and 
programs offered through correspondence 
recognized American institutions. Such 
close examination content and method 
would make possible choice the most ef- 
ficient course any particular field and 
would avoid duplication. That is, some 
twenty colleges are offering course in- 
troductory sociology, this committee would 
select but one. the very beginning, such 
policy would dictated necessity, for 
its function providing braille transcriptions 
course texts and materials, the Agency 
would face obvious mechanical difficulties. 
The press production such braille materials 
—textbooks, syllabi, and assignments—would 
demand the closest co-operation with the es- 
tablished printing houses for the blind. 

The student’s lessons would submitted 
typed form directly the institution offering 
the course. The Agency would assume only 
advisory and preparatory capacity. All 
credit granted for completed courses would 
flow from the college offering the work the 
general public, and the requirements the 
course would way vary from the stand- 
ards set for seeing students. Since the 
granting college credit depends, most 
instances, upon the passing supervised 
final examination, and since such arrange- 
ments may present unusual problems the 
blind student, the Agency would include such 
work within its functional framework. 
Through co-operation with local school au- 
thorities and the educational institution, the 
Agency would meet the specific requirements 
for such examinations. 

The advantages establishing the Agency 
national and advisory level seem ap- 
parent. The cream the courses all in- 
stitutions would made available the 
blind adult; there would overlapping 
function with existing agencies; and, most 
important, the visually 
after having been given the skills braille 
reading and writing, would not set adrift, 


but would immediately start applying the 
tools which had gained from the home 
teacher practical and constructive learn- 
ing experience. 

Many the institutions engaged the re- 
habilitation the mentally ill recognize the 
therapeutic value learning, and have in- 
corporated this multiplicity extension 
courses into their regular treatment program. 
Their experience has often been rewarding, 
for frequently the patient will carry this re- 
vitalized desire for knowledge with him into 
the outside world and will use bulwark 
against relapse. considering the psychologi- 
cal implications blindness cannot ignore 
the need for educational therapy. 

Beyond the psychological advantages 
brought into being making college-level 
correspondence courses available the blind, 
there are more concrete ones that should 
entered the credit side the ledger. of- 
fering work such fields home economics, 
business, agriculture, poultry, and 
education, these courses could provide vo- 
cational training well personal enrich- 
ment. Interest writing, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and innumerable other branches 
learning would stimulated and would con- 
tribute growing realization the part 
the student his ability share com- 
munity and national life. 

by-product, this development edu- 
cational resources for the blind may prove 
golden opportunity for expanding the use 
the Talking Book educational situations. 
make these courses available those who 
not read raised types, project might 
profitably initiated place textbooks and 
lesson materials phonograph discs. Such 
project presents series problems great 
fascination and promise new liberation 
for the minds the blind. difficult re- 
sist the dream placing the span man’s 
knowledge the elbow every blind man 
and woman in-every town and farm across 
the country. 
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OUTPOSTS FOR THE BLIND HINDUSTAN 


SIR CLUTHA MACKENZIE, G.C.M.G. 


was necessary, course, visit the existing 
schools and hear the views and the experi- 
ences their gallant pioneer leaders. 
rumbled couple thousand miles south- 
ward through the heart Central India, 
mostly the Grand Trunk Express. was 
not quite clear why that train had either 
“grand” “express” its name. However, 
there was pleasant feeling restful detach- 
ment from the world as, punctuated the 
long stops, meandered through the jungle- 
clad hills the Central Provinces. During 
such stops the bedlam hawkers mourn- 
fully, raucously, tunelessly crying their wares, 
never lets for moment—water for 
Hindus, water for Muslims, sweetmeats for 
Hindus, chappattis for Muslims, cigarettes, 
buttons, oranges, bananas, and on: and the 
beggars, too, contribute their monotonous 
pleadings. Many are frauds, hereditary mem- 
bers the beggar fraternity either acting their 
parts some, poor things, with painfully 
self-created deformities. There are blind ones, 
too, course. one lengthy stop went for 
three-mile walk the country with fel- 
low passenger. For full mile wretched 
woman followed us, bearing her arms 
miserable two- three-year-old child, blind. 
harsh, weary voice the child repeated some 
phrase over and over again. give the adult 
blind beggars for they have other way 
getting living; but cannot stomach per- 
fectly fit adults exploiting blind children. 


the above article Sir Clutha Mackenzie continues 
present vivid accounts his experiences 
work for the blind India. 


Begging ancient profession India 
was one time the West. social 
stigma whatever attaches blind people mak- 
ing their living this way. All the religions 
enjoin the more fortunate give the sick, 
the aged, and the destitute, and also holy 
men. Nevertheless, movements are afoot 
various parts India away with the 
beggar community. Unfortunately the system 
has produced the course centuries mass 
bogus beggars, many whom 
something the wandering ministrel, the 
juggler, the snake charmer, the religious men- 
dicant, the pickpocket, the robber, and the 
kidnapper. Laws are being passed restrict 
their activities and homes opened accom- 
modate them. solving this problem, part 
must played preventive measures against 
blindness and schools, workships, and 
homes for the blind. 

The third morning journey from the 
far north brought the city Hydera- 
bad, the old capital the Deccan, romantic, 
oriental city sprawling amid its trees over the 
rocky crags the Deccan plateau, its domes 
and minarets rising above the greenery, its 
mosques and palaces reflected the big lake 
which impounds the monsoon rains. had 
conferences. The Government His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam was anxious that more 
should done deal with blindness the 
state. One these conferences was pil- 
lared courtyard, the evening cool, the foun- 
tains playing, doves cooing, 
breathing fragrance. Tea was served, and 
very sweet and sugary cakes. report said that 
there were 14,000 blind the state, whom 
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10,600 were beggars. Next day visited the 
school, begun not long ago. had only 
twelve pupils, but was beginning. 

Another thirty hours meter-gauge train 
brought Mysore, fine city with its 
parks and palaces, its schools and university. 
was the guest the hospitable ruler, who 
accommodated spacious palace all 
myself. wished had someone with whom 
share the pleasures the noble apartments, 
the generous table, the soothing music the 
fountains, and the winding walks among the 
trees the enclosing park. The school was ex- 
cellent, though far only for boys. Some 
the old pupils were doing well musicians 
and members His Highness’s palace or- 
chestra. 

Madras was tidying itself when 
reached it. For the last ten miles the 
train had crawled walking pace im- 
provised tracks. few days earlier the north- 
east monsoon had celebrated its arrival 
deluging twenty-two inches rain the 
city twenty-four hours. The Japs had 
staged air raid when the flood was its 
height, but everyone was busy trying 
rescue marooned people and possessions that 
passed almost unnoticed. 

The school for the blind occupies old 
military barracks some miles out. the one 
society India which has sheltered work- 
shop for the permanent employment its 
trainees. They make excellent cloth and 
basketware. Courageous Mrs. Bell presides 
over this large establishment. She came out 
from Scotland with her husband 1930, when 
was appointed found the society. 
1941 went service Singapore, and 
posted “Missing, believed killed”; but she 

Another night the train and arrived 
the hot noon Palamacottah, almost the 
southernmost tip India. Speight, blinded 
World War was there meet me, and 
bumped for several miles over appalling 
road where the low, whitewashed build- 


ings his school stood shimmering the 
heat. Speight and his Tamil pupils made 
their guest for days. had 
parties together the school hall under the 
banyan trees the compound when the sun 
was setting. drank sweet tea and ate cakes 
—some them little too coconut-oily and 
rancid for liking—and the usual garlands 
marigolds were hung about neck. The 
children and the young men sang Indian 
songs groups played weird Tamil music 
their native instruments. When the first 
shyness had worn off, there were many ques- 
tions the pupils wanted ask. “What did 
blind people other parts the world?” 
“How many children had I?” “What size 
were children?” “How fat was I?” and 
forth. They gave green and white floor 
mat they had woven take home far 
away across the ocean; and sent off 
beautifully woven towels from their looms 
wife relieve her wartime shortage 
such things. 

Before sunrise Indian secretary and 
took long walks rough bullock-cart tracks 
winding through the scattered thornbush 
the stony countryside. Rather motheaten 
toddy palm dotted the landscape—or were 
they palmyras? The first rays the sun lit 
the serrated summits the ghats. After 
lunch slept through the hot hours. 

week later was very different set- 
ting. For four days and nights had crawled 
across endless plains—innumerable villages, 
palm trees, bullocks drawing old-fashioned 
ploughs, huge bridges across tremendous 
river beds, district swathed hurricane; 
and Bengal, famine- and cholera-stricken. 
got out the chill the fourth morning 
Siliguri, the broad-gauge railhead, break- 
fasted the station, and went toy 
train which tied itself knots spiraled 
the wild gorges the Teesta River, its 
green-white water from the high snows 
tumbling along below us. the end three 
hours, with thirty miles line behind us, 
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came the terminus. Leaving servant 
load the car with our baggage, wandered 
for several miles along the road cut out the 
rock above the foaming river. the ram- 
parts bridge old lady Tibetan ap- 
pearance was drying fish the sun—raw fish. 
How smelt! but they think grand and 
tasty. lunch time the car had wound 
the steep hill-road Kalimpong, hill- 
station which looks across maze crests 
and gorges the glittering snows Kin- 
chinjanga, 28,146 feet high. 

The Honorable Mary Scott gave warm 
welcome her Home for Blind Hillmen and 
Boys, which she finances largely from her 
own slender purse. For many years, Pres- 
byterian missionary, this unconquerable mem- 
ber the Sir Walter Scott family the 
Scottish Border, had labored alone the 
mountain fastnesses Sikkim, battling against 
smallpox, cholera, and plague; against preju- 
dice, and cruel custom. Now, when the al- 
lotted span lies not far ahead her, she, 
her years retirement, has started her little 
home for the blind people the Himalayas 
—from Tibet, Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal. 
Mongolian, sturdy, cheerful, the people the 
hills are amusing and attractive folk. The 
spirit running water, snowy passes, and 
mountain valleys their blood. the 
quaint bazaars Kalimpong 
meet. Caravans mules, donkeys, ponies, 
sheep, and yaks bring the wool and vil- 
lage wares from the forbidden lands where 
white men may not go. Petty traders come 
from the plains buy the raw products and 
sell the cheap manufactured goods the hill 
people need. the narrow bazaars and their 
haunts good and evil mix Tibetans, Ne- 
palis, Lepchus, Bhutanes, Chinese, Bengalis, 
few Europeans, and odd Greek, Armen- 
ian, Jew. wandered into little, and very 
dirty, Tibetan Bhuddist temple. The two fat 
old monks beamed with pleasure and ex- 
changed greetings Hindustani. They burnt 
bit incense, chanted few prayers, and 


two, and parted excellent good will. 
all this jumble East and West, hill and 
plain, ancient and modern, “Aunty Mary” 
revered and eminent figure. Before her 
happy laughter, before her firm hand and 
confident assurance, their prejudices the 
centuries fall away; and they let her what 
she will with them. She rules over her little 
colony blind hillmen kind matriarch. 
Her hillmen grow their vegetables, wash their 
clothes, their cooking, and make excellent 
baskets and chairs. They gather nine 
the morning the warm sun just coming 
over the mountaincrests—and joined them 
too—to sing hymns. Only few are Christian, 
but they like singing hymns; and all felt 
friendly, happy and peaceful there to- 
gether with “Aunty Mary,” the still morn- 
ing lay across the ridges and the icefields 
Kinchinjanga. 

The scene changes again. Two more nights 
the train and another winding climb 
steep ghat, and arrive Ranchi, small 
town plateau, where the guest 
the hospitable Bishop Chota Nagpur. 
the Cathedral compound kind Miss Bateman 
rules, and has for twenty-three years, over the 
mission school for the blind, group 
eighty young men and women, boys and 
girls. Peace and sanctuary seem rest over 
her compound, too. They are not all Chris- 
tians any means, but they have found 
haven from harsh life unsympathetic 
world; and incidentally they most excel- 
lent basketwork. Miss Bateman draws her 
pupils chiefly from the primitive tribes the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, two three thousand 
feet above the sea. They are Uraons and 
Mundas, animists faith, hunters and small 
cultivators occupation. They regard them- 
selves the true owners India and the 
Hindus alien usurpers. Miss Bateman has 
given her services voluntarily and hopes that 
someone with the same missionary spirit may 
come some day take her place and carry on. 
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hired somewhat decrepit car take 
down the other side the plateau the forty 
miles railhead. Just began the wind- 
ing descent, back wheel came off. There was 
margin which make the one train 
the day. Leaving secretary and servant 
use their wits catch best they 
could next port call, Patna, hitch- 
hiked the first vehicle which came down the 
road. was American jeep with Chinese 
major and Chinese driver board. They 
welcomed me, and off went. The major 
chatted away Chinese-American English, 
and were soon bosom friends. They de- 
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livered the train and, when offered 
tip the driver, they raised their hands and 
voices violent protest. With bedding 
and tiffin basket left behind, had shivery 
and hungry night, arrive ten the 
morning plunge straight into conference. 
And these tours have gone on, weaving 
pattern and down and across India’s 
vast stretches, amid men different races, 
languages, and religions, deserts, moun- 
tains, humid, luxuriant coasts, that 
might see the scattered units, which, the 
face many difficulties, take care twelve 
hundred out India’s two million blind. 
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TREE STUDY 


WILLIAM HEISLER 


the study trees and shrubs, 
being undertaken the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Instruction the Blind. 
The writer was induced develop this sub- 
ject the interest which pupils the biology 
and horticulture classes showed this par- 
ticular field. 

The senses touch, taste, and smell were 
relied upon greatly identifying the many 
trees and shrubs found the school grounds. 
Such trees sassafras, spice bush, and wild 
black cherry were found have distinctive 
odors. The pupils discovered that the Ken- 
tucky coffee tree, addition having large, 
podlike fruits, also possessed thick, clubby 
twigs. Locust, Hercules club, and osage orange 
trees were found possess characteristic 
spines and thorns. While studying the ever- 
greens the pupils were taught distinguish 
between the brittle needles red 
pine and the fine, silky needles white pine. 

Trees and shrubs were divided into two 
main groups: the conifers and the broadleaves. 
These two groups were studied separately; 
the study the conifers preceding that the 
broadleaves. 

The teaching and method study were 
follows: 


Conifers are divided into three subgroups 
the basis their foliage characteristics 
follows: 


Needles occurring bundles twig— 
all the pines 

Needles occurring singly—firs, spruces, 
hemlocks, larches 


William Heisler science teacher the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction the Blind. 


Frond-like foliage spines—cedars and 
junipers 
above subgroups 


Specific differentiation within group was 
determined the basis characteristic 
odors; lengths needles; flexibility rigid- 
ity needles; size, shape, 
character buds, and character twig 
after needles were removed. 


The broadleaves require summer and win- 
ter methods identification. However, the 
trees were found have many characteristics 
common both seasons. 

Trees were divided into two groups the 
basis their leaf arrangement; those with 
opposite leaves and those with alternate ones. 
These two groups were each divided into two 
subgroups, one containing trees having simple 
leaves, and the other containing those with 
compound ones. Thus tree was referred 
compound-alternate, simple-opposite, etc. 

Leaves were identified the genus and 
species the tree the basis their rela- 
tive size, texture, odor, presence absence 
hairs, fuzz, secretions, presence absence 
petiole, and other small but important 
features. Pupils were always required 
recognize least two more outstanding 
characteristics and correlate them order 
prevent errors and confusion. Beech leaves 
were sometimes confused with birch, vibur- 
num, and similar leaves, but the long, taper- 
ing buds plus the smooth bark the trunk 
set apart from its similar neighbors. 

During winter months the twig and bud 
characteristics formed the basis for identifica- 
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tion. The following characteristics were uti- 
lized: spines; corky wings twigs; fuzz; 
presence short spurs; malformed twig clus- 
ters (witches’ brooms); taste, odor, and flexi- 
bility twigs; presence fruit and flower 
buds; bark character; relative thicknesses 
twigs; unusual leaf scars; opposite alter- 
nate arrangement buds; presence absence 
terminal buds. 


Fronds present 
Spines accompanying fronds 
Spines absent 


Fronds absent; needles present 


Needles bundles 
Needles, per bundle 
Needles, less than per bundle 


TREE STUDY 


Key the Common Conifers, Native and Introduced 
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Copies braille descriptive, analytical 
key were given members the horticulture 
class. This key was constructed the teacher 
and contained descriptions the native and 
ornamental conifers the region. The pupils 
successfully used this key trees about the 
school grounds. Their only other equipment 
was six-inch ruler notched quarter inches. 
Following copy the key: 


Cedar 


Needles long, per bundle 


Needles very sharp and thick 


Needles not sharp—break with brittle snap 


Needles less than long, 2-3 per bundle 
Mostly long, thick and sharp, cones short 


and point toward trunk 


Needles long, cones wide, short, with 


sharp scale spines, point away from trunk 


Needles bundles 3%” long, very fragrant, 


orange-like odor 
Needles not bundles 


Needles when torn from twig are accompanied tiny 


wooden sliver base; twig ridged 


Needles break easily, minus sliver base; twig round 
Numerous small, round buds among the needles; terminal 
buds inconspicuous, nonresinous; fleshy pea-sized fruit 


with hole top and exposed stony seed 


Needles very 


addition the preceding key, the pupils 
were given copies key the cones sev- 
eral genera and species conifers the 
United States and Europe. This was simpler, 
shorter key, and was the first one given 
them order familiarize them with taxo- 
nomic methods. order that they might fully 
the value keys, one exercise was de- 
voted the construction simple keys 
members the class. 


terminal buds resinous; aromatic 


like Christmas 


trees; 


The following trees and shrubs were identi- 
fied pupils: Norway spruce; Nordmann 
fir; Douglas fir; white pine; Scotch pine; yew; 
arbor vitae; juniper; flowering dogwood; lin- 
den; pin oak; bur oak; rhododendron; ever- 
green magnolia; early flowering magnolia; 
Hercules club; boxwood; Japanese barberry; 
sassafras; beech; tulip poplar; sweet gum; red 
cedar; horse chestnut. 

teaching trees and shrubs best results 
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were obtained when detail was reduced 
minimum and greatest stress was laid upon 
chief characteristics. Winter identification 
deciduous trees was found the most ac- 
curate, due the three-dimensional character 
most the material and the absence in- 
dividual leaf variations. 

making keys, the dichotomous, double- 
choice, method should followed far 
possible. However, keys are not absolute neces- 
sities teaching this subject, but they serve 
put the pupil his own and give the thrill 
discovery the learning process. 

The science department and the woodwork- 
ing division the manual arts department 


the school collaborated making identifica- 
tion signs for trees the grounds. The signs 
were made eastern red cedar and cut oval 
shape. The common names and the scientific 
names were placed them braille and 
print. Protective varnish has maintained their 
appearance for the past two years. They have 
been used pupils and teachers alike for 
their own pleasure, and adjunct na- 
ture study their class work. 

Dendrology instills well-founded respect 
for the universal order nature. teaches 
methods and system, and enables the boy and 
girl, wherever they may go, reach forth 
their hands and recognize old friends, 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WINS STAR PENNANT 


For second time The Industrial Home for 
the Blind, Brooklyn, has been honored for 
its excellent wartime performance. De- 
cember 1943, this organization was awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” pennant recognition 
its increased production, low absenteeism, 
good labor relations, and intelligent manage- 
ment. June the St. George Hotel 
Brooklyn, the Army and Navy showed their 
recognition and appreciation the Home’s 
continued fine work presenting its presi- 
dent, Louis Wills, exact replica the 
original “E” pennant, except that shows the 
addition gold star, signifying the renewal 
the “E” award for another six months. 


Commander William Strachan, the 
United States Navy, presented the Star pen- 
nant; and Colonel George Spann, officer 
charge the Jersey City Quartermaster’s De- 
pot, presented the “E” pen the thirteen blind 
employees who have joined the Home’s work- 
ing ranks since the original award was made 
December Among the speakers this 
occasion were Dr. Robert Irwin, executive 
director the American Foundation for the 
Blind, and Robert Atkinson, president 
the American Association Workers for the 
Blind, and vice-president and managing di- 
rector the Braille Institute America, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER 
Theodore Maitland 
ROLLO MAITLAND 


that one hears person with- 
out sight, even with partial sight, making 
success teacher public schools. For this 
reason have been requested Dr. Edward 
Allen contribute the Outlook for the 
Blind something regarding the life and work 
father, who for forty-five years was 
teacher both ungraded and high schools 
northern central Pennsylvania. Here made 
unusual record, having taught two genera- 
tions most the families that locality, 
and one family, three generations. Much 
his work was done the “little red school- 
house” type edifice, where the number 
ungraded pupils varied from ten twelve 
high sixty one room, with ages rang- 
ing from six eighteen even twenty years. 

Theodore Maitland was born 1858 
southeastern Pennsylvania farm. esti- 
mated that his vision was about twenty 
twenty-five per cent—enough travel him- 


self, also read and write having the 


material from six ten inches from his eyes. 
His mother had taught him read and 
print his name, and had studied from 
books belonging one his brothers. 
attended public school. 

grandfather died 1867, leaving eight 
children; three, including father, had de- 
fective vision. grandmother, who had 


Dr. Rollo Maitland, organist, composer, and 
teacher, received his early tutoring from his father, 
whom writes this Dr. Maitland has 
studied abroad and has given organ recitals England 
and Switzerland. Fellow The American Guild 
Organists and the degree Doctor Music was 
conferred him 1930 the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. 


heard the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind Philadelphia, de- 
cided have the three attend school there. 
Father entered when was between twelve 
and thirteen, making the trip some forty 
miles alone. 

The course instruction then consisted 
the common school branches and other studies 
equivalent the third year high schools 
today. These included algebra, geometry, two 
years chemistry, one year physics, 
rhetoric, English literature, general history, 
moral philosophy, and logic. addition 
these subjects, father took some industrial 
training. also studied piano and the rudi- 
ments music, his teacher the latter be- 
ing less person than David Wood, 
who became one the most celebrated 
musicians his time. This musical training 
came much value later, taught 
sight singing and the rudiments music 
many his schools, 

Methods instruction differed those 
days from those now employed schools for 
the blind. Braille was yet very little used. 
number books had been embossed 
“line type,” species Roman letter, but 
these were not adequate for the needs the 
pupils. They learned chiefly being read to. 
The usual procedure was for lesson period 
divided into two parts: the first part 
for oral recitation the material previously 
learned; the second part for reading new 
material the teacher. There were additional 
study periods when the teacher read the 
father’s opinion, this method was 
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not without one decided advantage 
the cultivation good memory through 
necessary attention. 

1875 father and fellow pupil decided 
prepare for the University Pennsylvania. 
They took private lessons from professor 
Greek, each paying Share the tuiton from 
his own resources. Father earned what 
could making brushes and pumping the 
organ while pupils practiced, receiving for the 
latter occupation the munificent sum five 
cents hour. The other pupil got disgusted 
with Greek and gave up, and father, being 
unable pay the whole price the lessons, 
was forced abandon the University idea. 
However, had seen catalogue the Na- 
tional School Elocution and Oratory, 
prominent private school Philadelphia. 
Having obtained permission from his prin- 
cipal, Mr. Chapin, father entered that school 
1876. His course there consisted twenty 
weeks two terms ten weeks each, with 
ten hours week. The work included voice 
development, articulation, enunciation, memo- 
rizing selections, and methods teaching. 
One the instructors was Dr. John Hardt, 
lecturer Shakespeare Princeton Univer- 
sity. the graduation exercises, which were 
held Philadelphia’s great historic Academy 
Music, the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher 
gave the commencement oration. 

During this period and afterward, father 
continued his studies the Institution for 
the Blind, graduating from 1878. that 
time there was such thing vocational 
guidance, and the student, after his final de- 
parture from the school, was left entirely 
his own. Father had planned career 
elocutionist and lecturer. older sister had 
attended state normal school Tioga 
County, northern Pennsylvania, and 
come one the most successful teachers 
thereabouts. the time father graduated, 
she had married and was living farm 
father gave his first elocutionary 

recital 1878. This was not financial suc- 
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cess. made several ventures this field 
but none was profitable. One was given 
Philadelphia, which David Wood and 
other prominent musicians assisted. 

1879, through his sister’s influence, father 
took examination which secured him 
certificate permitting him teach rural 
schools. She and her husband obtained for 
him his first school, which taught that 
summer. His struggle find himself and his 
right work continued for several years, during 
which taught number short terms 
rural schools. also tried several other oc- 
cupations, including temperance 
selling books, pictures, etc., walking twenty 
thirty miles stretch, there were 
automobiles buses those days, and even 
railroads were, and still are, few that sec- 
tion. During part this time was em- 
ployed dentist Wellsboro who had 
taken fancy him and who offered him 
home exchange for general work around 
the house, tending the fire, answering calls, 
keeping the office open the doctor’s ab- 
sence, etc. 

the summer 1881 father taught term 
Jackson township, the adjacent county 
Lycoming. The circumstances attending 
his obtaining this school were significant, 
this township later became his permanent 
home and the scene his many years 
teacher. While visiting Philadelphia, 
thought trying temperance lecture 
mira, New York, and started thither. While 
the train changed his mind and decided 
his sister’s instead. Leaving the 
Trout Run, the nearest station, started 
walk the twenty-five miles her 
Midway stopped farmhouse, and 
the day was far spent, obtained night’s lodg- 
ing. The farmer said that teachers were 
needed for summer schools their 
ship (Jackson). Accordingly, the next 
ing father walked some three miles call 
one the school directors, who, however, 


did not encourage him. After second night 
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the farmhouse set out call another 
director, Mr. Keagle, whom had once 
met. the way stopped inquire the 
way young lady who was scrubbing 
porch. Mr. Keagle engaged him teach one 
the seven schools the township for the 
summer term. 

this time was evident father that 
teaching was his chief occupation. After 
completing the school term attended the 
Mansfield State Normal School, where his 
sister had been student, and was admitted 
into the senior class. There was recess 
four months during which the students were 
able teach the vicinity. This father took 
advantage Tioga County; then re- 
turned and graduated with honors the 
spring 1882. 

After graduation again called Mr. 
Keagle, who sent him still another the 
school directors. (It seemed that each member 
the board was responsible for one the 
schools the township.) This man engaged 
father teach the Mountain School for the 
following winter, suggesting that board 
William Now was Mr. Brion’s 
daughter whom father had inquired his 
way the previous summer. The next day 

walked some twelve miles his sister’s. 

Later that summer, his return from 
visit Philadelphia, walked again the 
twelve miles from Trout Run Mr. Brion’s. 
This time his feelings must have been quite 
different, was headed toward something 
very definite; the other time had been un- 

ficertain any future prospect. Mrs. Brion was 


not home when arrived, but the before- 


mentioned young lady had supper ready for 
him. Years afterward would hear father 
joke with mother about her saying that eve- 
ning that she had been waiting for him. They 
were married 1884, and some months later 
took their residence near the Brion home- 
stead, which became our permanent home. 
For the next forty-four years father taught 
Jackson township and vicinity. 1889 
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organized high school Hughesville and 
was its principal for two years. 
organized one Liberty, remaining prin- 
cipal for six years. 1911, the age fifty- 
three, and again 1913, attended the 
summer sessions Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege for the purpose determining for him- 
self whether not was keeping with 
modern ideas, and for the prestige gave him 
among people. From the time his retire- 


ment under the Pennsylvania state law till his 


passing November, 1943, was always 
looking ahead and planning some activity. 
One his chief objectives was combat 
atheism educational institutions. 

Now for the question: How could in- 
dividual with only one-fourth normal vision 
teach school, how could maintain order 
and discipline, especially among groups 
boys and girls from six eighteen? “One 
without any sight cannot teach public school,” 
said father. person able see around 
room fairly well can, depending his 
memory, teach small public schools, can 
teach special subjects any school, provided 
trains himself act seeing people do, 
that his pupils will forget about his handicap.” 
Very rarely did father have book before him 
while teaching, but much midnight oil did 
consume preparing for his work. de- 
veloped beautiful handwriting which was 
excellent model for his pupils. His average 
day’s routine was leave home between seven 
and seven-thirty the morning, walk mile 
two—or some cases three even four 
miles his school—make wood fire the 
room would warm nine for the 
pupils, (neighboring pupils were usually too 
busy feeding farm stock, etc., this for 
him), teach until four, with total hour 
and half for intermissions, arrive home 
anywhere from quarter past five six 
spend some time with the eve- 
ning, then study until eleven twelve. 

His pupils were often mystified how 
could tell what was going behind him 
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while was blackboard. was because 
had developed keen, discriminate sense 
hearing which enabled him locate noises 
the room, and also detect pupils who 
were whispering. 

would seem that such teacher, working 
many years community, would exert 
powerful influence its people, and this 
was really true. Someone has called father 
the “Mr. Chips Jackson Township.” One 
the thrills own summer vacations 


The Administrator Veterans’ Affairs 
now authorized provide guide dogs 
blinded veterans who are entitled disability 
compensation under laws administered the 
Veterans Administration, and mechanical and 
electronic equipment for aiding them 
overcoming the handicap blindness. bill, 
known H.R. 4519, sponsored Congress- 
man Hamilton Fish the House and 
Senator James Davis the Senate, was 
signed the President May 24. This Act 
authorizes appropriation one million 
dollars for the above purposes. should 
noted that since blinded service personnel are 
not entitled disability compensation until 
they are discharged from military service, 
will impossible provide them with 
‘guide dogs, watches, etc., until after their 
discharge. 


The bill increase the allowance for the 
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spent the old home was see automo- 
bile stop and some one other his 
former pupils give him greeting; this was 
frequent occurrence. yes, went 
school me,” was often heard. father’s 
interment, the undertaker, who with his 
brothers and sisters had been father’s pupils, 
remarked that did not know any one 
person the community who had exerted 
great influence. Truly such man 
might said, “His works follow him.” 


Talking Book library service has passed Con- 
gress and will undoubtedly signed the 
President. This Act was sponsored the 
House Congressman Donald 
chairman the House Committee the Li- 
brary, and the Senate old friend 
the blind, Senator Robert Wagner. The 
Act authorizes increase the appropria- 
tion for Talking Book records and the main- 
tenance and replacement Talking Book 
machines from $270,000 $400,000. This will 
make possible allot $50,000 instead 
$20,000 for repairs government-owned 
Talking Book machines. will also make 
possible the replacement limited number 
machines each year. The Act will also 
allow for the publication certain number 
books special interest the blinded serv- 
icemen. The authorization $100,000 for 
books raised characters was undisturbed 
the amendment. 
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attended throughout the years! some 
them three hundred more met for 
four days, generally institution, but al- 
ways after school had closed for the summer. 
Such commingling coworkers for inter- 
change ideas has been profitable, course. 
listened papers and discussed them; 
fought for our principles and got know 
one another professionally and socially. How- 
ever, all was pretty much theory; and the dif- 
ferent occasions are now hardly distinguish- 
able. Some felt the lack immediate 
application the principles and methods 
treated, which absence the pupils pre- 
vented. For this reason was slow enter- 
taining convention. 

Principal Burritt, agreeing with 
wanting living demonstrations, had 1911 
convened the A.A.W.B.’s Overbrook, some- 
how managing retain enough pupils the 
opening day and evening lend practicality 
and interest. Remembering this, studied out 
plan for all the four and half days and 
nights our convention 1924. 

This how did it. Having intimated 
chapel that ought the right thing, 
for suggestions and got many, among 
them this one: hold our graduating exer- 
cises during convention week, which meant, 
first, holding the full chorus, about half 
the pupils, but sending the rest home make 
room for the visitors; and, second, distributing 
these among our families sit with them 
meals according our democratic plan. 

were able both these things and 
more, because staff wanted feature the 
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Perkins principles, and were eager co-op- 
erate. addition, teachers conducted given 
classes and exhibited their equipment; and 
they gave one two-hour typical public demon- 
stration the pupils’ versatility and prowess, 
not omitting swimming and diving the 
pool. Among other novelties, the boys held 
track meet with the champions from Over- 
brook; the girls repeated Ruth, dramatic 
play; and the chorus, Coleridge Taylor’s “The 
Death Minnehaha,” from his cantata 
Hiawatha. Our closing exercises consisted, 
usual, only music and each graduating 
pupil’s essay spoken himself his cul- 
minating effort school. 

Yes, indeed, people threw themselves 
enthusiastically into all the above, and 
means their self-appointed committees, did 
and much else smoothly that person- 
ally had nothing save conduct morn- 
ing chapel and visit with our guests. 

the pupils general, each family 
them, catching the contagion they did, had 
worked like beavers, helping put its cottage 
and classrooms apple-pie order. Not few 
the older boys met streetcars and conducted 
strangers the registration desk, then their 
assigned rooms, and subsequently served 
pages between program sessions. 

Preparing for that sort convention means 
work, course. But where there willing, 
even eager, participation, becomes il- 
luminating demonstration how truly edu- 
cational such meeting can be; for the pres- 
ence the pupils adds life and soul, and their 
intermingling and performance give variety 
and satisfaction all. 
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IMPORTANCE CASE WORK PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


JAMES HYKA 


THE war, with its accompanying acceleration 
production and shortage labor due 
the conscription manpower, has provided 
numerous opportunities for the blind 
secure jobs industry. has meant high 
wages which brought about, many cases, 
higher standard living, greater sense 
independence, and training jobs hitherto 
believed beyond the ability the blind. These 
results may considered definite and 
worth-while gains; however, the most im- 
portant stride has been the acceptance the 
employer blind labor the fact that blind 
workers, properly prepared and placed, not 
only can but meet production require- 
‘ments and every other respect prove 
satisfactory sighted employees. 
Preparation the keynote for the achieve- 
ment successful placement program. This 
true particularly the case newly blinded 
individuals whose families and sighted as- 
sociates attempt shelter them the point 
overprotection which, many cases, proves 
hindrance and often completely destroys 
initiative. All the skill and technique possessed 
the case worker must brought into force 
the conversion the family the idea 
that blindness need not mean the loss 
ability work—that, instead, 


James Hyka, placement manager for the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind, lost his sight through accident 
the age 19. worked for seven and half years 
stitcher operator the Broom Shop operated the 
Cleveland Society, and during that time attended evening 
classes order complete his education. 1942 
was sent the New Jersey State Commission for the 
Blind receive training placement work and was 
appointed his present position January 1943. 


operation vitally necessary order en- 
able the case worker bring about more 
rapid change the client’s mental attitude 
and spur him useful and interesting 
life among his fellow men. The family must 
made understand that the blind mem- 
ber who has other physical mental dis- 
abilities need not live sedentary life but can, 
properly directed, become asset his 
family and contributing member society. 

our opinion that, whenever possible, 
the applicant for placement service should 
receive workshop training under conditions 
approximating closely possible those 
found industry. Because they are eager 
directly into industry, many the blind 
fail recognize the importance this pro- 
cedure and the case worker called upon 
into the home the client present 
him the various services available and 
point out him the need for preparatory 
work. 

many cases blind person who wishes 
guide. Here again the case worker can 
assistance citing cases successful blind 
persons who owe their achievements their 
ability travel and from their work alone. 
The feeling “if others can it, can 
must inspired. The worker, who thor- 


oughly familiar with the job done, 


should take the client out for short walks and 
point out him the proper use cane, 
the use landmarks, and other guides used 
the blind getting about themselves. 

Situations sometimes arise which call for 
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IMPORTANCE CASE WORK 


adjustment home conditions before the 
client can successfully placed job. Ob- 
viously, the help needed such matters 
outside the placement officer’s scope ac- 
tivity. The degree efficiency exercised 
the handling such matters the care 
children while the blind mother away 
her work, family harmony, and other factors 
may mean the difference between maintain- 
ing and losing job opportunity. 

Everyone knows that physical fitness and 
production hand hand. Here again the 
case worker should co-operate with the place- 
ment officer seeing that the client 
the best possible physical condition before 
placement. 

Organizations for the blind which are ren- 


169 
dering placement service are naturally in- 
terested building program that will carry 
over into peace time—one that will provide 
economic security for many the blind 
possible. order achieve this purpose, only 
those blind persons whose home life will 
way interfere with their work, whose 
physical condition such that they can pro- 
duce 100 per cent efficiency, and whose 
personal adjustment makes them not only 
satisfactory but desirable employees, can 
placed private industry. Postwar planners 
are busy, but placement work being carried 
now. The case worker can and must 
help preparing people take jobs—now. 


Let plan for postwar job security doing 
good job today! 
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The tenth anniversary the Talking 
Books free library service sightless 
people was marked May was that 
date 1934 that President Roosevelt signed 
bill giving these books free passage through 
the mails. This act completed the legislation 
which made the Talking Books available 
blind people throughout the country without 
cost them. During the last ten years more 
than goo titles selected from every branch 
literature have been recorded Talking 
Books. 


Clifton Fadiman made his third visit the 
Foundation recently, this time read six- 
record selection from his anthology, Reading 
I've Liked. The selections read Mr. Fadi- 
man are: “Prologue: Life Open 
Book,” Clifton Fadiman; “The Facts 
Life,” Somerset Maugham; “Com- 
mentary Somerset Maugham and 
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News notes the current activities the American Foundation the Blind 


John Dos Passos,” Clifton Fadiman; “The 
Campers Kitty Hawk,” from U.S.A., 
John Dos Passos; “Commentary M.F.K. 
Fisher,” Clifton Fadiman; and “The 
Standing and the Waiting Room,” from Serve 
Forth, M.F.K. Fisher. 


The Foundation has given recent co-opera- 
tion the Public Aid Commission 
its series institutes work for the blind 
arranged for public assistance workers. The 
series conducted Miss Evelyn McKay, 
the Foundation staff, extended from April 
May during which time meetings were 
held Chicago, Ottawa, Rockford, Peoria, 
Springfield, Jacksonville, Champaign, Mt. 
Vernon, and Belleville. Approximately 700 
public assistance workers concerned with ad- 
ministering aid the needy blind attended 
these meetings, well district representa- 
tives the Commission, home teachers, and 
representatives the State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service. The discussion was con- 
cerned with those problems blindness 
which are particularly related the admini- 
stration financial assistance. 

May, Miss McKay spoke the Minne- 
sota State Council Agencies for the Blind 
Comprehensive Program for the Blind.” 


Since the reopening “Rest-Haven,” 
Monroe, New York, summer vacation 
home for blind women was announced the 
April issue the Outlook, requests for accom- 
modation have been coming rapidly, and 
great many bookings have already been made. 
The home, which opens June 19, will con- 
tinue entertain guests September 
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and there still opportunity for blind 
women from sixteen sixty living New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- 
vania, arrange for pleasant vacation 
this beautiful spot. Applications should 
sent immediately, however, and should ad- 
dressed “Rest-Haven,” American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, West Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


The Report the activities 
the American Foundation for the Blind for 
1943 has recently been published, and copies 
may had upon request. 


Dr. Robert Irwin, executive director 
the Foundation, was one the speakers 
the National Conference Social Work 
meeting held Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
last week May. 


The annual membership meeting the 
American Foundation for the Blind was held 
3:30 P.M., June 15, the Foundation of- 
fices. 


The Foundation co-operating with the 
University Wisconsin this summer the 
extension its Child Development program 
include the education the blind. Dr. 
Potts, assistant director the Foundation, 
will charge the work this area and 
will offer the following courses: “Methods 
the Education the Blind the Elementary 
Grades” and “Special Techniques and Ap- 
pliances Used Teaching the Blind.” Miss 
Saphronie Peterson, the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind, will give course the teach- 
ing braille the elementary school work- 
shop and, the demand for such training 
warrants it, she will assisted Mrs. Gwen 
Mueller, also teacher the Wisconsin 
School. Related work dealing with the phy- 
siology and hygiene the eye will offered 
the Medical School. There will number 
blind pupils the laboratory schools for 
demonstration and directed 
poses. The session will eight weeks 
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length, extending from June August 18, 
expected that work this area will 
continued during both the regular and sum- 
mer sessions. 

Dr. Potts will Hampton Institute dur- 
ing the first week the summer school there 
and has completed plans that the special 
courses for Negro teachers the blind and 
the deaf will continued after leaves for 
Madison. Orin Stone, principal the 
Connecticut School for the Blind, will com- 
plete the courses which Dr. Potts was sched- 
uled teach. 


AWARDS MIGEL MEDAL 


Migel Medal for Outstanding Service 
the Blind, established Migel, was 
awarded this year Henry Ford, and an- 
other Georgia and Florence Trader, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
awarded the ceremony which followed the 
annual meeting the American Foundation 
for the Blind held the Foundation’s head- 
quarters June 15. 

The award was made Henry Ford 
recognition and appreciation his employ- 
ment policy regard the visually handi- 
capped—a policy which was inaugurated 
1914, and which had accounted January, 
1944, for the employment blind men 
the Ford Motor Company. presenting the 
medal Mr. Ford, the point was made that 
his example employing blind people has 
had much influence with other industrialists 
throughout the country persuading them 
follow the Ford policy opening em- 
ployment opportunities the visually handi- 
capped. Attention was also drawn the fact 
that blind men employed many years ago had 
been kept their jobs through the depres 
sion years when other industrial plants 
most all their handicapped workers go. 
The award Mr. Ford marks the first 
casion which this medal has been given 
one not actively connected with 


for the blind. 
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“EYE BANK” OPENED NEW YORK 


The medal presented Georgia and Flor- 
ence Trader was given recognition their 
lifelong devotion the cause the blind, 
and their many contributions the happi- 
ness and well-being blind people. Their ac- 
complishments, including the establishment 
the Cincinnati Library Society for the Blind, 
the Clovernook Home for the Blind, the 
Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, 
and the braille classes the public schools 
Cincinnati, were dealt with considerable 


detail the May issue Outlook for the 


Blind, which carried appreciation their 
work following the death Georgia Trader. 

Dr. Helen Keller presented the medals 
the recipients. Henry Ford accepted the 
medal for his grandfather, and Florence 
Trader accepted the award for herself and 
her sister. 


VICTORY GARDEN BOXES 


This the story three little boxes and 
what they grew the summer 1943. These 
bright green wooden boxes were inches 
long, inches wide, and inches high. Each 
was planted with miniature victory garden 
and each was the pride and joy blind 
garden enthusiast. 

was Mrs. Kermode happy 
thought last spring that many our blind 
people would like participate the vic- 
tory garden movement and that gardens 
boxes would make this possible. 

the cold, wet spring prevented early 
participation the gardeners themselves, 
Mrs. Gill had each box planted before de- 
livery with parsley, beets, onions, radishes, 
and two well-staked tomato plants. 

The respective owners these three spe- 
cial boxes have mentioned were middle- 
aged woman with time heavy her stiff, 
hands; young man living alone 
and none too strong since attack tuber- 
culosis ten years ago; and housewife living 
apartment. Her box, sitting her 
sunny front porch, was the talk the street 
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and many were the compliments she received. 

The interest his growing plants and the 
sunshine absorbed throughout the growing 
season were perhaps even more valuable 
the young man than the vitamins his vege- 
tables. 

The elderly lady forgot her stiffness she 
cultivated her garden with real zeal. She was 
competing with other members her fam- 
ily who had their own victory garden the 
back yard, she had produce results! 

These finger-tip gardens were lots fun, 
and while one insists that the food pro- 
duced affected the war one way the other, 
they did create the opportunity for each owner 
his share the victory garden effort. 

Already the gardeners 1943 are asking 
about the garden boxes for 1944 and they are 
going have them again, thanks Mrs. 
Gill! 

Cleveland for the Blind. 


“EYE BANK” OPENED NEW YORK 


eye bank, said the first the 
United States, and possibly the world, has 
been established New York Hospital, 
New York City, store human corneas for 
use operative procedure indicated cer- 


types blindness. announcing the 


opening the bank, officials the New 
York Hospital and the Manhattan Eye, 
Ear, and Throat Hospital said corneas would 
collected from living donors and from 
those who arrange have them removed im- 
mediately after death. Nineteen hospitals 
have agreed co-operate supplying the 
bank, and the American National Red Cross 
Motor Corps has agreed transport dona- 
tions from these institutions the eye bank. 


CONVENTION 


Readers the Outlook are reminded that 
the thirty-sixth biennial convention the 
American Association Instructors the 
Blind begins Little Rock, Arkansas, 
June 26. 
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The following letter, dated March 27, 1944, 
was addressed the Office Price Admin- 
istration, Peter Salmon: 


“When was recently Washington, you 
will recall that presented you the ques- 
tions listed below, which relate OPA Order 
MPR-468. would appreciate sincerely 
you would write concerning these ques- 
tions that might forward the information 
other workshops for the blind, number 
which have raised these points: 


Does the buyer the seller determine 
the amount broom corn that de- 
livered one time? other words, you 
purchase car corn, can the seller state 
will shipped you lots 3,000 pounds 
less, can the seller elect ship you 
3,000 pounds less? 

you purchase 3,000 pounds broom 
corn the top price $310, can any addi- 
tional charges added addition the 


corn which has per cent shrinkage, can 
resell the remaining tons higher 
price than the established ceiling price al- 
low for shrinkage? 

Can interest carrying charges 
added the established ceiling prices? 


“The following question was not men- 
tioned among those which presented you, 
requested: What constitutes shed-cured and 
field-cured corn? 

appreciate hearing from you.” 


The following reply, dated April 12, 1944, 
was received from Gorovitz, chief coun- 
sel, Leather, Wool and Miscellaneous Fiber 


Products Section, Office Price Administra- 
tion: 


“This will acknowledge your letter 
March 27, 1944, which you request 
ten answer certain questions regarding 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 468—Broom 
Corn. 


“Your first question is, ‘Does the buyer 
the seller determine the amount broom 
corn that delivered one time?’ The 
determination the quantity broom corn 
matter for mutual agreement between buyer 
and seller. However, this Office considers the 
practice making delivery large quan- 
tity broom corn installment shipments, 
order secure higher price applicable 
the small quantity, violation the Regu- 
lation. The mere fact that the larger quantity 
actually broken into several separate smaller 
shipments does not legalize the transaction 
where evident that the purchaser desires 
the larger quantity, able and willing re- 
ceive it, and the seller has the entire quantity 
desired the purchaser and intends de- 
liver the larger quantity series small 
shipments. 


“Your second question whether not 
any charges, exclusive freight, may made 
addition the maximum price per ton 
enumerated the Table Section 9(b). 
Section the Regulation specifically 
hibits the charging higher prices than those 
established the Regulation any means, 
including service charges, etc. additional 
charges may, therefore, made. 

“Your third question whether not 
dealer may charge prices higher than those 
established the Regulation order re- 
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cover loss weight due shrinkage. The 
maximum prices established the Regula- 
tion for dealers’ sales take into account the 
loss weight which normally occurs during 
the period time the broom corn held 
the dealer. The dealer not, therefore, per- 
mitted charge price higher than the es- 
tablished ceilings reflect shrinkage. 

“In reply your fourth question, the Regu- 
lation does not permit the charging inter- 
est carrying charges addition the 
maximum price. 

“Finally, you ask for definition shed- 
cured broom corn, distinguished from field- 
cured broom corn. Prior the issuance 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 468, were 
assured broom-corn dealers and broom 
manufacturers that the term ‘shed-cured’ 
broom corn was well defined trade prac- 
tice that specific definition would neces- 
sary. Technical Bulletin 347, United States 
Department Agriculture, describes shed- 
cured broom corn broom corn which has 
been hauled from the field, de-seeded, and 
placed upon slats shed for period 
from days for curing, prior being 
bulked baled. Consideration 
being given the incorporation this, 
similar definition, the Regulation. you 
have any suggestions with respect the defi- 
nition this term would appreciate hear- 
ing from you. 

“If you have any further questions, sug- 
gest, for your convenience, that you com- 
municate with our New York office, located 
the Empire State Building.” 


Many the workshops have had difficulty 
securing prompt payment their invoices 
from the Jersey City Quartermaster Depot. 
National Industries for the Blind discussed 
this matter with the War Department 
Washington, and the following quoted 
from letter which has since been received: 


“In order expedite the payment in- 
voices received the Jersey City Quarter- 
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master Depot from the various workshops for 
the blind, the following arrangements have 
been made the invoices for this in- 

special section has been set within 
the Voucher Branch the Depot for process- 
ing the vouchers. 

Acceptances are now being made the 
manufacturer’s plant instead the desti- 
nation. 

Receiving reports will followed im- 
mediately upon receipt invoices, rather than 
waiting for the usual period twenty days 
after receipt invoice. 

believed that this special handling 
invoices from the workshops will speed 
the processing the invoices that the blind 
shops will receive payment more promptly.” 


the July, 1943, National In- 
dustries for the Blind sent out notice the 
effect that rayon warp was available for 
weaving. This notice stated that the warp 
double the tensile strength 8’s—4 cotton 
warp; runs 2,000 yards per pound, per 
cent more than cotton warp. number 
the agencies have purchased approximately 
7,000 pounds this warp. date, National 
Industries has not received any complaints 
its use, although known that some 
the shops had difficulty with 
ping off the ends the beam and difficulty 
knotting it. After considerable experimen- 
tation, the Johnston Company has developed 
process which similar that 
used regular weavers rayon cloths and 
which prevents the above-mentioned difficul- 
ties. The Johnston Company will send 
workshops, without charge, half-pound tube 
rayon warp for examination. 
This warp will come standard size pack- 
ages half-pound tubes, four inches wide 
unless otherwise requested. The prices are 52¢ 
per pound for the unbleached white, and 65¢ 
per pound for black, red, green, blue, and 
gold. Orders for colors must for pounds 
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per color. Cotton warp practically off the 
market the present time, even with AA-1 
priority. hard determine when will 
available. Owing the shortage cotton 
warp, National Industries for the Blind ad- 
vises shops check the possibilities this 
rayon warp early date. All inquiries and 
orders should sent directly the Johnston 
Company, 110 West Street, New York, 
New York. 


The Industrial Home for the Adult Blind 
will furnish other workshops with burlap 
broom-bag each, f.o.b. The 
address is: Industrial Home for the Adult 
Blind, Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, 
California. 


The Johnson Equipment Company, 
Jackson Street, Amsterdam, New York, will 
glad send descriptive literature broom 
winders, scrapers, clippers, and other broom 
equipment which they manufacture. 


National Industries for the Blind has been 
allocating Argentine broom corn the dif- 
ferent workshops which have filed requests 
with this office stating that they need cer- 
tain tonnage complete government orders. 
Any shop which now finds has placed or- 
ders for enough Argentine corn take care 
its requirements, which wishes change 


its original estimate, asked notify the 
office. 


The Superior Linen Company, 410 Broad- 
way, New York City, will have available, 
without priority, limited quantity camou- 
flage netting which 42” wide, suitable for 
making dishrags. Any shop with overlocking 
equipment can use this material for making 
14” 14” dishrag. The price $.275 per 
yard. Orders should made out Superior 
Linen Company, but should sent the 
office National Industries for the Blind, 
West St., New York 11, 
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National Industries for the Blind will ap. 
preciate all workshops participating its 
program will send copy their latest 
financial statement just soon possible. 


CHANGES DIRECTORY 
ACTIVITIES 


Page 71. Industrial Home for the Blind; 
Peter Salmon now director. 

Page 75. Syracuse Association Workers 
for the Blind; Elizabeth Locke, executive 
secretary, succeeding Mrs. Bertha Arm- 
strong. 

Page 80. Columbus Association for the 
Blind; James Preston, president, succeeding 
Mrs. Horace Kerr. 

Page 96. San Antonio Association for the 
Blind; Phil Nolan, Jr. longer connected 
with this organization. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Tue has appointed 
Edgar Rogers acting director Books for 
the Adult Blind, following the resignation 
Robert Voorus, who has for the past four 
years been director this Project. Mr. Rogers, 
native Biddeford, Maine, and graduate 
Georgetown University, was administrative 
assistant the Librarian until 1940. From 
1940 1943 held the position director 
personnel; and from July 1943, until his 
recent appointment, was chief assistant libra- 
rian. Mr. Voorus, native Pennsylvanian and 
graduate George Washington University, 
entered government service appointment 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
1923 entered the service the Library 
Congress assistant chief clerk, and served 
chief clerk from 1936 1940, when was 
appointed director. 
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Living Biographies Famous Women, 
Henry Thomas and Dana Lee Thomas, 
recent publication the Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company, Garden City, One 
the chapters this volume deals with Helen 
Keller. says: “Helen Keller, because her 
handicap, has enjoyed the excitement try- 
ing find the door out the darkness not 
only for herself but for the rest mankind. 
Hers the case the blind leading the 
blind and the seeing well, new vision 


life.” 


Sounding Trumpet, Louise Hall 
Tharp, published Robert McBride Co., 
N.Y.C. The heroine the book Julia Ward 
Howe, who assisted her husband, Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, the establishment and de- 
velopment the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 


“The Harvard-Perkins Course for Instruc- 
tors the Blind,” Gabriel Farrell, found 
the Journal Exceptional Children for 
April, 1944. The first paragraph reads: “The 
Harvard-Perkins Course for the training 
teachers the blind grew out recognized 
need for providing professional training for 


his those who wished enter this special field. 
The course co-operative undertaking be- 

tween Perkins Institution and Harvard Uni- 

versity. For nearly quarter century the 

sity, 

work has been under the active direction 

Dr. Edward Allen, former director Per- 

kins and now director emeritus.” 


the Interest Preventing Blindness; 
Attitudes the Visually Handi- 


NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 
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capped Toward Treatment,” Ruth Emer- 
son, found the Social Service Review for 
September, 1942. The author states that “Some 
general understanding the cause, treatment, 
and outcome certain diseases and conditions 
the eye and their relation the individual 
stand the specific eye condition particular 
client patient.” 


The Anchora Delta Gamma for May, 
1944, contains “Social Services for the Blind,” 
Edith Abbott. takes the view that while 
various services for the blind have been de- 
veloped federal, state, and local authorities, 
these are not always effective they 
should be. stated that some states there 
may good private society privately 
conducted workshop for the blind, but only 
the public services can reach all those need 
help all parts the state. The same issue 
The Anchora contains “And She Does Her 
Own Work Too,” Ludi Mai Sensabaugh 
Goode—a biographical sketch 
Weaver, who spite blindness running 
her house efficiently besides making for her- 
self successful career public speaking. 


Alec Templeton, the blind pianist, the 
subject the sketch, “King the Keys,” 
Mary Graham Bonner, Jack and Jill for 
March, 1944. story success, joy 
and music, also the story man who 
has never been able see. overpowering 
obstacle? The King Keys has not found 
so. Alec Templeton does not allow blindness 
keep him from having busy, happy life.” 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Arizona School for the Deaf and the 
dents the Arizona School have recently presented 
several radio programs station KVOA, Tucson. 
The first, February 15, consisted saxophone 
solos, numbers the junior chorus, and inter- 
view athletics. Entertainment subsequent pro- 
grams included musical numbers the girls’ trio, 
music the junior and senior choruses, and the 
presentation play for radio. 


The Blind Relief Fund Philadelphia—Ellis 
Gimbel was the principal speaker the annual 
meeting the Blind Relief Fund held May 
Philadelphia. 


Brooklyn: The Industrial Home for the Blind— 
Peter Salmon, director the Industrial Home 
for the Blind, reports that through the co-operative 
effort the Home, the Brooklyn Bureau Chari- 
ties, and the Brooklyn Association for Improving 
the Condition the Poor, all the blind Brook- 
lyn who are able work and who wish employ- 
ment, have been placed jobs. The register 
applicants the Industrial Home has been blank 
for several weeks. The records show fifty applicants 
placed Brooklyn’s industries and 160 blind men 
employed the workshops the Home, with job 
openings still available. 


The Columbus Association for the Blind—A group 
blind workers from Monett House folded mil- 
lion pieces advertising for one the 
ness houses during one week May. Another 
group has been busy stringing tags. The Association, 
its latest bulletin, expressed its pride one 
its members, James Black, who has given eleven 
pints blood far the Red Cross blood bank. 


The New York for the Blind—On 
May and The Lighthouse Players, group 
blind actresses, presented three one-act plays the 
Lighthouse Little Theatre New York. The pro- 


gram comprised Birthday the Infanta, Vail 
Motter; Xingu, Thomas Seller; and Tickets 
Please, Felix Fair. 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind—Among the special events recorded 
the Institution during the last week May was 
the visit Dr. and Mrs. Rudolph Freund. Mrs, 
Freund great grandniece Dr. Julius Fried- 
lander, first head the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction the Blind. Dr. and Mrs. Freund 
brought with them ivy from Germany place 
Dr. Friedlander’s grave Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. Another recent visitor was Edward 
Allen, former principal Overbrook, and director 
emeritus Perkins Institution. The school reports 
that received most enthusiastic welcome, and 
that even the magnolias were full bloom greet 
him. 


St. Louis Society for the Blind—Reports presented 
the annual meeting the St. Louis Society, held 
April 17, revealed that the organization’s eye 
health program had been introduced into 396 public 
and parochial schools St. Louis and St. Louis 
County. During 1943 the Society served 1,478 
clients, and the staff made 2,342 visits connection 
with the work. Office interviews numbered 2,642, 
and 549 requests for relief were granted. The guest 
speaker the meeting was Mrs. Winifred Hatha 
way, associate director the National Society for 
the Prevention Blindness, who spoke “The 
Partially Seeing Child Urban and Rural 
munities.” 


Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind—In ap- 
preciation recent entertainment given the 
student body the Utah School, the Kiwanis Club 
Ogden, Utah, has presented the School with 
silk American flag, together with staff and base. 
gift $35 for the school activities fund accom- 
panied the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. 210 
pages. $2.50. 


Miss Dahl has written most interesting 
story her successful struggle against the 
handicap almost total blindness. She 
Norwegian parentage and was blind baby- 
hood until operation 
which gave her extremely limited vision 
one eye but none the other. She describes 
detail the training and help her mother 
gave her developing the confidence which 
made possible for her accomplish the 
seemingly impossible. 

This almost blind girl attended elementary, 
high school, and college with normally seeing 
pupils. After graduation from college she 
taught for number years high schools. 
During this period her life her mother 
died and she assumed the responsibility 
caring for her younger brother and two sisters 
her eyes after her mother’s death until finally 
they became inflamed and painful. oc- 
curred after the care her brother and sis- 
ters ended. Hence she went the Mayo 
Clinic where her blind eye was removed and 
new glasses were prescribed. 

While studying for her Master’s degree 
Columbia University the following year, 
European scholarship was granted Miss 
Dahl the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion for year’s study Norway. Her de- 
scriptions her life Norway and her work 
after her return America are vivid and 
interesting. 

Finally, after period total blindness 
the one eye, operation for cataract was 
performed with successful result the Mayo 
Clinic. Her sight was much better than ever 
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before and for the first time she was able 
see objects distance. However, less 
than six months secondary cataract de- 
veloped which was successfully removed. 
After this operation she was able read any 
kind print. With this amount vision, 
Miss Dahl decided make writing her 
career and the advice good critic wrote 
this story her life. 

This book should inspiration 
those with visual handicaps, and value 
those who work with them. 


National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness 


TRAINING BLIND 


Women, well men, have been blinded 
war service the last four and half years. 
Girls the Auxiliary Territorial Service 
carrying during air raids, have lost their 
sight through blast. Women working mu- 
nition and aircraft factories have sustained 
eye injuries from one cause another which 
have resulted total blindness. All them 
are eligible for the kind training which 
has been aptly described “learning 
blind,” and thirteen have passed, are 
process passing, through the course which 
St. Dunstan’s perfected result its wide 
and varied experience dealing with men 
who lost their sight the last war. 

St. Dunstan’s guiding genius, Sir Ian 
Fraser, M.P., himself blinded bullet 
France 1916, when was only 18, and 
trained the organization which has 
since devoted his life, has introduced special 
scheme for the benefit women. Like the 
men, they live St. Dunstan’s, through 
the normal course learning read, write, 
and type the braille method, and such 
things wool rug-making and mechanical 


the Sunday Times, London. 
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problems develop their sense touch and 
powers concentration. But, addition, they 
have their own hostel, where such occupa- 
tional subjects housework, cooking, and 
housekeeping are taught. The response 
these subjects has been unexpectedly gratify- 
ing. Lancashire woman, blinded during 
her work munitions factory, passed all 
the housewifery tests successfully that she 
now back her own home and able look 
after her house, well her husband and 
daughter, who were also blinded raid. 

The blind students entertain their own 
friends the hostel, undertaking the prepara- 
tion meals. The chairman St. Dunstan’s 
took party guests there recently, and two 
blind girl students prepared meal for them 
which included two cooked dishes; they also 
laid the table, served the food, and cleared 
away. 

Girls fitted for other occupations are en- 
couraged train for them. The first Auxil- 
iary Territorial Service girl ever received 
St. Dunstan’s, Miss Beryl Sleigh, Kensing- 
ton, was, before the war, training profes- 
sional singer. She lost her sight while duty 
the blitz 1940. She has taken the normal 
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FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FOR THE INc. 


nonprofit corporation) 
West Street, New York 11, 
corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


Dollars 
for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 


training course St. Dunstan’s and, 
deal with her blindness, has gone 
her singing career. 

Corporal Barbara Bell, 23-year-old A.T 
girl from Yorkshire, blinded when train 
which she was travelling was bombed, 
ing massage training, and another girl, with 
operator. 

Herrick 


FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR 


Gilmore Fisher, president the 
Club Rutherford, New Jersey, has 
nounced that through arrangement 
with the Rivoli Theater that city, bling 
residents Rutherford, East Rutherford, 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey, may now 
movies free charge any day evening 
month. Lions’ Clubs throughout the 
have always had the interests blind 
actively heart, and this good work 
Lions Rutherford provides one more 
stance the manner which they are 
ing make the lives the blind easier 


happier. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLINDP 

The American Foundation for the Blind 

national agency, the purpose which 


promote increasingly and uncompro- 


misingly the interests the blind through- 

out the United States close co-operation 

with all local organizations. 

ACTIVITIES 

Legislation 

The Foundation keeps constantly in- 
formed regarding federal and state legisla- 
tive developments affecting the welfare 
the blind. 

Among the Federal Acts concerning 
which the Foundation gave consultation 
service are: the law providing annual ap- 
propriations for literature for the adult 
blind; the act permitting the railroads 
carry blind person and his guide for 
one fare; the law providing that the Federal 


government shall purchase certain com- 


modities from the workshops for the blind; 
Title the Social Security Act provid- 
ing financial assistance for the needy blind; 
and the amendment the tax law permitting 
blind person take $500 deduction. 
National Industries for the Blind 

The Foundation has greatly increased 
employment the blind well their 
earnings finding large markets for their 
products and through the creation its 
National Industries for the Blind, 
liaison capacity between Federal and other 
purchasing agents and the various work- 
shops for the blind. 
State and Local Field Service 

The Foundation has helped establish 
state departments for the blind twenty- 
one states, and assists every way possi- 
ble improve the efficiency local organi- 
zations for the blind. 
Discount Service 


The Foundation conducts discount ser- 
vice which blind people receive price 
reduction watches, radios, and tickets 
permitting blind person and his guide 
travel for one fare the railroads and 
bus lines. 

Reference Library 


The Foundation conducts one the 
most complete and best organized reference 
libraries work for the blind (in English 
and foreign languages) the world. 


Information Service 


The Foundation conducts information 
service regarding all matters relating the 
blind, particularly with reference voca- 
tions, education, special legislation, statis- 
tics, and special apparatus. 


Appliances 


The Foundation has developed and con- 
structed, addition others, appliances 
for improved printing machinery which 
greatly simplified the publication books 
for the blind economical methods, and 
braille typewriter superior any machine 
the kind hitherto available. 


The Talking Book 


The Foundation has developed the Talk- 
ing Book—a long-playing phonograph disc 
—which manufactures its own labor- 
atory and sells cost, well the reading 
machines, variety models, play 
these books. The Talking Book con- 
sidered one the greatest boons the 
blind ever bestowed them. 


International Braille Clearing House 


The Foundation conducts interna- 
tional clearing-house enable publishers 
literature for the blind avoid duplication 
titles. 


Publications 


The Foundation publishes three maga- 
zines—the Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, Talking Book Topics, and 
the Braille Book Review, and many books 


-and pamphlets value professional 
for the blind. 


Scholarships 


The Foundation awards scholarships 
blind students enable them obtain 
professional and vocational training fitting 
them earn livelihood. 


How THE FouNDATION 


The Foundation’s support derived 
largely from individuals all parts the 
country, who, through annual contribu- 
tions and through bequests, stretch out 
helping hand their blind fellow-country- 


men. 


Invest Pleasure 


“Tt reading which the greatest pleasure life. You may find 
yourself lonely, deserted the world; books you will find com- 
panions: noble and handsome and honorable men, beautiful and de- 
sirable and desiring women. You may have insomnia, and find your- 
self unable sleep; there are books containing printed words the 
reading which guaranteed put you sleep. You may want 
know how win friends and influence people, you may want 
know how build yacht, you may want know how keep 
your account books, you may want know how cultivate your 
garden, you may long for the sight foreign shores, the smells 
foreign peoples; there are books whisk you miles away; books the 
reading which will fill your eyes with the sight foreign shores, 
fill your nostrils with the smells foreign 

“Reading will educate you. Reading will entertain you. Reading 
will broaden your mind, reading will save you from boredom. There 
other pleasure life which full immediate satis- 
faction, devoid later regret. Yes, there other pleasure 
life which can always looked upon, retrospect, with equal 
Readers Club. 


you want up-to-date your reading, watch these two 
magazines: 


Review, braille monthly magazine which announces 
all new books braille and Talking Book form, sent without 
charge blind readers. Mimeographed edition may con- 
sulted schools for the blind, classes public schools, 
and libraries for the blind. 


Topics, inkprint quarterly—March, June, Sep- 

tember, and December—announcing new books recorded; 
sent without charge blind readers; recorded edition, $1.00 
year. 


Both the above magazines are published 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


West Sixteenth Street 
New York 11, New York 
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